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MARC-ANTOINE JULLIEN 


by 


D.J. Foskett 
(librarian, University of London Institute of Education) 


Most of us have a "title-page" acquaintance with Marc-Antoine 
Jullien de Paris from his book on Pestalozzi and his Esquisse et vues 
préliminaires d'un ouvrage sur l'éducation comparée first published in 
1816. After a long period of time during which he was more or less 
forgotten, his value as an educationist was re-assessed by Dr. Pedro 
Rossello of the International Bureau of Education in Geneva, who 
published his pamphlet on Jullien in 1943. In t'vis pamphlet Rossello 
awarded Jullien the title of "father of comparative education" and it 
is in this role that he is best known today. During the last few years, 
two or three other research workers have made some study of Jullien, and 
in trying to provide material for some of our research students, we have 
obtained several of his works for the Library of the London Institute. 
While checking in the catalogue of the Bibliothtque Nationale, I 
discovered that Jullien had written a large number of separate works, 
among them others which looked interesting, such as Essai sur l'emploi 
du tems, Esquisse d'un plan de lectures historiques ra spécialement 
& l'influence des femmes » and Esquisse d'un essai sur la philosophie des 
sciences. I kept looking for these for some time in the catalogues of 
secondhand booksellers and wrote to a number of booksellers in France 
but without successe We were able to borrow some of them, however, 
through the National Central Library from the Bibliotheque Nationale 
itself, end we have had these copied by xerography. 


At the beginning of this year, I went to Cambridge, and thought that 
I would have a look to see whether any new material was in the Cambridge 
University Library. There was not in fact very much, and it appeared that 
there was nothing that I did not already know. Luckily, however, I 
decided to look at their copy of Essai général d'éducation physique, morale 
et intellectuelle. When I came to examine this book, I found that bound 
with it was a pamphlet which I had not so far come across, even in the 
catalogue of the Biblioth&que Nationale, entitled Petit Code 
et moral. This was interesting enough, but there was also a list of some 
of Jullien’s other publications; among these was another work, new to me, 
Rapport sur la formation de bibliothéques populaires. From all these 
events, it seemed that Jullien was definitely worth investigating from the 
viewpoint of the history of librarianship and documentation, and I settled 
down to read those of his works that were now to hand. 
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My expectations were more than justified and it seemed worth while 
to write a fairly detailed review of this side of Jullien's work. This 
has been published as 'Marc-Antoine Jullien: a pioneer of documentation’ 
in the latest issue of Libri (Vol. 11, No. 5). We thought, however, that 
a shorter version (less full of quotations) might be of interest to 
readers of the Bulletin. 


Jullien was born in 1775 and was embroiled in the fiercest activity 
all his life until he died in 1848. His father was a politician and friend 
of Robespierre, and Marc-Antoine the younger was involved in revolutionary 
affairs at a very early age. Before he was eighteen, for example, he 
was sent to England on an official mission and met Lord Stanhope and 
Joseph Priestley; but he became engaged in political quarrels and 
fell out of favour, even serving a short sentence in prison, after the 
9th Thermidor when Robespierre fell. He still remained active and was 
employed by Napoleon, but never agreed very much with the foundation of 
the Empire and soon lost the chance of a political career. From the 
early 1800's he devoted himself to writing on various subjects and spent 
the rest of his life as a professional writer and organiser of various 
societies and journals. He claimed to have published over three hundred 
items, and founded and edited the Revue Encyclopédique. He was a frustrated 
man, however, and much of his writing contains a note of bitterness; he 
was interviewed towards the end of his life by Michelet for his history of 
the Revolution, and this bitterness was one of the characteristics that 
Michelet noted particularly. 


Apart from his educational writings, Jullien has a special interest 
for librarians, and he could well claim, I think, to be the *father of 
documentation" as well as of comparative education. He had a very clear 
idea of the “information service" as we know it today, and in his 
writings, put forward many detailed proposals which notably foreshadow 
the ways in which our information services have developed. 


His interest in documentation arose out of his strong feeling for 
the necessity of applying the results of research to everyday needs - 
both social and intellectual. Many times he points out that the object 
of research is to improve the lot of Man, and that the time of research 
workers should be organised to give the maximum possible value. In order 
to gain this, he says it is necessary for research to be carried out by 
teams instead of by individuals, and that research workers should be 
organised in societies and institutes, instead of being left to make 
their way as best as they can by their own resources. These institutes 
were to be of a new type, unlike those of the eighteenth century, which 
Jullien rather despised as debating societies for the aristocracy. They 
were to be highly organised along lines similar to those advocated by 
Francis Bacon, for whom he had a profound admiration. 


He insists that, if this project is to be carried out, one vital 
part is that the organising of publications should be as efficient as 
the research work itself. The research workers have to be sure that 
they are making the best use of what is being discovered and published 
by other people, and he conments that this is made necessary by the 
immense number of books being published, which could easily become a 
hindrance instead of an aid to progress. What has to be done therefore 
is to read the new publications systematically, making notes on their 
contents and building up what is no less than an annotated subject 
index. He gives exact details of how such an index should be constructed 
and points out that, if new publications are indexed daily, one would 
build up in time a series of keys to the literature of specific topics, 
which could then be quickly reviewed at any time. 


For the maximm efficiency in subject indexing, a good classification 
of knowledge is absolutely essential, and the essay on the philosophy of 
the sciences describes such a system. Although this essay is only a sketch 
of a larger work, Jullien says that he attaches such importance to the 
classification that he gives this particular chapter in full - fortunately, 
because the rest of the work was never published at all, like many other 
of Jullien's "sketches". His classification, he says, derives principally 
from that of Bacon, but is considerably modified in the light of other 
recent schemes and of his orm ideas on the philosophy of science. It is, 
however, very much an eighteenth century scheme, looking backwards, rather 
than something strikingly new, such as the scheme which, at about the same 
time, Comte was working out and soon to publish. Even so, there are some 
points in which Jullien shows a more practical and modern outlook than 
Comte, particularly in his insistence on the necessity for including 
practical applications of science, which Comte virtually ignores. The 
main point in which Jullien anticipates modern thought, however, is in 
his insistence on the necessity for a method which will enable topics to 
be analysed and separated into their various facets, which can then be 
combined as required by the literaturee We had to wait a hundred years 
before this principle was enunciated again with the same clarity. 


The research institutes would naturally collect all new publications 
relevant to their special fields. Jullien was also very much struck by: 
the need to provide educational material for lower classes, and his 
report published in 1818 was made to the Société d'Education de Paris 
along these lines. He had been very impressed with the methods adopted 
in Switzerland, notably by Pére Girard at Fribourg. He suggested that 
books should be made available in public libraries attached to the state 
schools and that the parents of the children should also be encouraged 
to make use of these libraries. This was partly so that they would be 
able to help the children, but also because they stood in need of such 
books themselves. Book selection should be based on moral and political 
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principles, which strongly resemble those enunciated in this country by 
the supporters of the Mechanics Institute and the early public libraries. 
Briefly, these were that the supply of good books would prevent the working 
classes reading bad books, would give them a worth while means of spending 
their leisure, and would also contribute to the stabilising of society 
because, as he said, in an enlightened nation revolutions are almost 
impossible. Of course, this was nearly thirty years after his own 
revolutionary activities! 


Jullien was a man of indefatigable energy, but he seemed to lack 
staying power, in that he left behind vast masses of unfinished work. 
This "sketch" itself does nothing like justice to the scope of his writing, 
but I think that his most remarkable contribution is the detail with which 
he treated his writings on methods, and his sketch on comparative education 
is valuable for the same reason. He showed, not only what might be done, 
but how it could be done, and it seems a pity that he has been overlooked 
when others, who sounded louder trumpets but often ignored practical 
details, have secured lasting fame. 


00000 


* THE ORGANISATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND AND SOUTH AFRICA AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL 


by 
K.R. Wagstaff 


INTRODUCTION 


The examination of available information shows that all three 
Commonwealth countries being studied are extremely interested in, and 
conscious of, the importance of the library in all types of schools. 
During the last twenty or thirty years this has shown itself by the 
increasing number of schools that have a central library. Now the 


* This article is based on a dissertation which was submitted 
to the Birmingham Institute of Education as part of its 
course on school librarianship and is published with the 
permission of Professor Jeffreys and of the author. 

It was written in 1958. 
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recognised aim is that every secondary school shall have either a room 
set aside and equipped as a library or, in the new schools, a specially 
built library with the necessary workroom. 


As the system of educational control varies in each of the countries 
concerned, so the ways and mear: of providing, financing and supervising 
school libraries vary snd these will be dealt with separately, but 
encouragement usually “jes in the provision of equipment, such as shelving, 
furniture, magazine racks, cetealocsuing cabinets and a monetary grant of 
some kind. 


The employment of librarian, or teacher-librarian, also varies 
considerably, as does the training of such people, and all this must be 
dealt with in detail. Here it is sufficient to say that increasing 
interest is being shown in the importance of the type of position and 
the training needed. The school library really seems to be becoming the 
centre of school life in many places. 


EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF COUNTRIES CONCERNED 


Australia 


In Australia, education is generally controlled by individual states 
and so differs slightly from one to another but, in the wider sense, is 
divided into primary and secondary. In all cases an effort is made to 
provide schools to give education of a "standard commensurate with the 
perceived ability of the child". 


Primary schools cater for the children from about the age of five 
(six is the compulsory age in most states) until the age of twelve. From 
that age the children go to secondary schools. 


These secondary schools are of various types. In urban areas they 
may be comprehensive high schools with unselective entry and streaming 
within the school. In metropolitan areas they may be selective high schools 
or technical high schools with a five-year course, or three-year non- 
selective jumior technical schools, or junior high schools, or five-year 
non-selective home science high schools for girls. The academic high 
schools and the junior high schools are usually single sexed. In rural 
areas there are intermediate high schools providing education to leaving 
certificate standard at fifteen or sixteen years of age. There are also 
district rural schools with an agricultural bias for boys, and five-year 
agricultural residential high schools. 


One of the difficulties facing education authorities in Australia 
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has always been the low density of the population in rural arease The 
commonest school in Australia is the one-teacher bush school. These 
schools have done, and are doing, excellent work but the problem of a 
wide age range has made the authorities move towards consolidation. 


This means that the children are collected and transported by bus 
to larger schools. The cost of this is subsidised, or borne mainly, 
by the State Governments. It is doubtful, however, if bush schools will 
ever completely disappear because of the remote areas where the populetion 
is too scattered for consolidation. 


Where a family is too isolated for even a bush school to be of use, 
the children are taught by correspondence lessons. The few parents who 
can afford to do so, send their children to a boarding school when they 
are old enough. 


Teachers for all types of schools are appointed by the state 
concerned. They are very mobile; they may be appointed to any school 
in the state but usually their own preference is considered. If promotion 
is desired it means transfer, which increases movement. There is also the 
difficulty of staffing remote schools where it is felt to be wfair to 


keep a teacher too long. There is, however, hardly any movement between 
states. 


Curriculum and policy is decided by the state, making everything 
very official. Although latterly teachers have been given more freedom 
and scope and so responsibility. 


Representatives of the administration are in contact with the people 
of their own areas but their authority is very limited. 


The Commonwealth Office of Education 


This Office has become of greater importance in the last ten yearse 
In 1945 a central advisory office was set up, which has done valuable 
reasearch work, and work on publications. 


It finances all schools in the Northern Territory, Federal Territory 
and certain other areas. 


It is responsible for native education and has done much successful 
work with the correspondence system helped by audio-visual education; 
for example the two-way broadcasts from Alice Springs. 


However its chief field of influence is at tertiary level, and so is 
outside the scope of this werk. 
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New Zealand 


In New Zealand compulsory education is from seven to fifteen years 
but 95% of the children attend school from the age of five onwards, and 
about 60% stay until the age of sixteen years. Primary education is an 
eight-year span from five to thirteen or fourteen, unless there is an 
intermediate school in the area when the span is one of six years. 


The Education Department issues syllabuses and text books which 
have been discussed and agreed upon by inspectors and teachers working 
in committee. Inspectors and advisers play a large part in helping 
teachers to carry out the work in the most satisfactory manner. 


Wherever possible primary schools have been given new or improved 
buildings and equipment. Radio sets, film-strip projectors, sound-film 
projectors and library facilities are becoming essentials. Olass size 
ranges from thirty to sixty pupils, though the average is thirty-five to 
forty-five. 


The intermediate schools were started in 1922 to provide training 
and equipment facilities in advance of those provided in the last two 


years in the primary school and so a good all round education from eleven 
to thirteen years of age. 


Post=-primary education is compulsory to the age of fifteen, which 
means that every child from thirteen and a half years spends at least 


eighteen months in a post-primary school. These schools fall into three 
main types: 


Secondary schools 
be Technical high schools 
ce District high schools. 


A few secondary and technical schools are combined. The outlook 
of the secondary schools is mainly academic, catering for pupils 
intending to enter on professional or semi-professional careers. These 


schools are mostly single-sexed, and about half of them are boarding 
schools. 


The technical high school is frequently co-educational and has a 
bias towards applied sciences and crafts, and is more suitable for the 
non-professional career group. 


District high schools, which are primary schools with a secondary 
department, are multi-purpose, co-educational schools and, as they often 
serve rural areas, tend to have a rural subjects bias. 


In spite of their differences all post-primary schools have a basic 
course of study which is founded on a desire to give all pupils an 
adequate education as individuals and as future citizens. 


Just over 50% of the post-primary pupils have left school by the 
end of the second year and 25% by the end of the third year. Of the 
latter, most attempt to gain a School Certificate. To gain this, a 
satisfactory standard must be reached in the basic subjects of English 
language and Literature, Social Studies, General Science, Elementary 
Mathematics, Music, Craft or Art, and Physical Education. In addition, 
an external examination has to be taken in English and not fewer than 
three subjects out of a list of thirty. About 20% actually gain the 
Certificate. University entrance demands at least four years post-primary 
education. 


Control and Finance 


The Department of Education is responsible for administering funds 
which are provided by the Central Govermment. These cover teachers’ 
salaries, maintenance of buildings and administrative expenses, and 
are actually allocated to Education Boards and Boards of Governors by 
means of grants. There are nine regional education boards whose members 
are elected by members of school committees. Each school committee is 
in charge of a primary school, and is elected every two years by 
householders. It is responsible for the cleaning and heating of the 
school, and for buying school requisites, and often works hard to improve 
the amenities of school and grounds. It obtains the necessary money 
from money-raising activities and from a grant from the local board. 


The local board is responsible for the buildings, sites, conveyance 
of pupils, provision of school facilities and, in theory, the appointment 
of teachers. However, a very strict grading by Department Inspectors 
of primary school teachers really means that the teacher of the highest 
grade gets the job. 


schools are administered by local Boards of Governors 
who deal directly with the Department. These Boards are usually 
composed of parent representatives, nominees of the Governor-General and, 
if the school is technical, representatives of local boards of employers 
and of employees. The Department finances the Boards to the extent of 
a grant covering teachers’ salaries and a capitation allowance. The 
Boards appoint principals and teachers from the requisite grade eee 
much less circumscribed than in the case of the primary teachers. 


South Africa 


In considering education in South Africa, it is necessary to be 
aware of at least three important factors. Firstly, the vast size of 
the country compared with the density of its population and the fact 
that, although Cape Town is three hundred years old, Johannesburg and 
other towns such as Durban are only about one hundred years old, have 
both influenced the development of education, as, although with 
increasing industrialisation the urban population is growing rapidly, 
there are still sparsely populated rural areas to be considered. 
Secondly, the European population is of mixed stock, being originally 
of Dutch, Huguenot, English, Scottish and German extraction. Over the 
centuries, this has developed into a bi-lingual nation. The Afrikander 
speaks Afrikaans at home and in everyday life, while the rest of the 
white population, about 40%, is English-speaking. Thirdly, the white 
child in South Africa does not expect to do any of the lower grade 
unskilled jobs which he considers to be the work of the Natives and so 
there is emphasis on the need for training towards "white-collar" jobs. 
This has considerable influence on educational outlook. 


South Africa, being a Union of States, one of the matters which comes 
under provincial control is education in the primary and secondary stagese 
The Union Government controls tertiary education and all technical and 
vocational education. This latter fact has caused some difficulties in 
the matter of curriculum in secondary schools. 


Generally speaking, for European children, education is compulsory 
between the ages of six and sixteen years, although there is some slight 
variation in the different Provinces. Quite a large number of children 
actually enter school at the age of five years. The first six years, 
during which the children pass through the infant grades and standards 
1 to 5, are spent in the primary schoole At twelve plus the children 
pass on to the secondary school or high school. In the Cape Province 
there are some jumior high schools catering for the rather less able 
child of twelve to sixteen but in the Transvaal these were abolished 
in 1952 and all children pass into the high schools. This is an example 
of the way in which the Provinces may vary in their administration of 
education. 


In some respects the Union Government sends out directives, 
especially over matters of white segregation. This is a matter concerning 
the separation of white children according to their home language. All 
Afrikaans speaking children have to attend Afrikaans medium schools, that 
is to say schools where the teaching is carried out in that language, 
while English-speaking children attend English medium schools. In some 
parts of the Union, especially in the country districts, where numbers 


may cause difficulties in organisation, there are some dual medium schools 
where both languages are used, each for certain lessons during the day. 

A third type of school is the parallel medium school where the children 
are taught entirely in their own language in two otherwise identical 
streams. No matter which of these types of schools the children attend, 
they must all be bi-lingusl. 


Partly because of the control of vocational training by the Union 
Government, the high schools tend to be academic in principlee The less 
able child struggles along trying to pass from one standard to another 
but often does not succeed in attaining a higher standard than standard 6 
from which he leaves school. There is a certain amount of Domestic Science 
and Needlework for the girls, and Woodwork and other crafts for the boys 
but usually the time allocated to these subjects is small. For those who 
stay beyond standard 6 there is usually a commercial course as well as an 
academic one. 


Education for the Africans is controlled by the Ministry of Native 
Affairs, and has recently been taken out of the hands of private schools 
such as the mission schoolse Education is not compulsory for African, 
Indian, or Coloured children. 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND ORGANISATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Australian Libraries 


The information received from Australia shows that there is a very 
wide interest in the development and use of the school library. As the 
educational system is based on each state being responsible for all 
matters of education within its borders and varies in detail between one 
state and another, so it is with the provision for school libraries and 
the training of librarians. However it is possible to generalize to a 
certain extent. For instance there are libraries in all types of state 
secondary schools and in the majority of cases these are housed in special 
rooms or ones converted for special use. If accommodation is very limited 
the library may also have to be used as a classroom. All new schools are 
built with a library room and some, for instance those in New South Wales, 
have also a librarian's office and workroom. 


The aim of all libraries in secondary schools is to provide books 
that will give well-balanced reading scope to the pupils. This covers 
books that widen the background of subjects studied in school, books on 
hobbies and activities including sport, books of general interest to 
widen the children's knowledge and interests, ready reference books, 
encyclopaedias etc., and fiction. Periodicals tend to follow the 
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particular type and sex of the school, so catering for special interests 
and tastes. 


Library furniture may also be generally said to be of similar type 
in all states with standard library shelving, tables and chairs, librarian's 
desk, catalogue cabinets and display stands. Some schools have magazine 
racks and bulletin boards. 


In all states the recognised classification is by the Dewey system, 
sometimes in a slightly modified form. The most usual catalogue is a 
dictionary one, with shelf lists, and a separate alphabetical author 
catalogue for fiction. 


From this generalisation it would appear to be advisable to progress 
to studying individual states for other aspects of school libraries such 
as finance and training of librarians. 


Queensland 


School library work has not reached the same highly organised 
condition of that in some of the other states as there is no school 
libraries scheme as such. Early this year a survey was made of school 
libraries in the state to try to ascertain the position with regard to 
library activities but unfortunately there was a disappointing response, 


especially from high schools, which may point to an unusual lack of 
interest. 


There are no full-time or part-time teacher librarians, all library 
work being done in the teachers’ spare time. A two week course is held 
annually at the beginning of the school year and accommodates sixteen 
teachers nominated by the heads of schools which may be primary or 
secondary. In this short course cataloguing, classification, library 
routine, book selection and book binding are the main subjects dealt with, 
while lectures are also given on such subjects as the history of children's 
books, planning and equipping the school library and teaching the use of 
the library. This course is provided by the Public Library. 


The selection of books appears to be mostly general fiction. The 
Department issues an approved list of fairly wide scope and gives a 50% 
subsidy on the purchase of all books which presupposes initial voluntary 
effort on the part of individual schools. However the Department provides 
furniture, shelving and a four drawer catalogue unit. 


The effort in this state is towards building up an interest in 
school libraries and their use and appears to be in its initial stages. 


Western Australia ‘ 


In the state of Western Australia the importance of school libraries 
seems to have considerable recognition. There are libraries in all state 
secondary schools and these are administered by teacher librarians. In 
some large schools there are two teacher librarians. The system is that 
they spend one third of their time teaching and two thirds of it in the 
library. Naturally the emphasis is on teacher training but definite 
training for Librarianship follows, either in college or while teaching. 
Prospective high school teachers take an Ex-University Course which 
includes as one of its subjects library practice. This means that two 
hours per week for a year are spent on preparing students to be assistants 
to teacher-librarians. The subjects studied cover theoretical and 
practical classification and cateloguing, library routine, and equipment, 
selection of books, pamphlet ani other files and the use of the library 
in the school. This course was compulsory in 1956-57 and over fifty 
students took it in each of these years. 


Experienced teachers can work under teacher-librarians, or with 
the Departments Advisory Librarian, who visits schools to give assistance, 
or attend In-Service courses on school library work which are held 
occasionally. Teachers may also take the Preliminary and Registration 
Examination of the Library Board about which details are given elsewhere. 


Books provided in the libraries cover the full range as stated earlier. 
The Education Department gives a grant for reference books and extra books 
on subjects on the curriculum. This grant is £10 for three-year high 
schools and jumior high schools and £20 for five-year high schoolse In 
addition a £1 for £1 subsidy is paid up to an annual limit of £60 for all 
library books purchased. New five-year high schools now receive a founding 
grant of £100 for the first three years of existence. 


Schools often charge a small annual library fee to pupils and in 
various other ways raise money on which the subsidy is paid. 


Besides furnishing the libraries with standard equipment, the 
Department also supplies catalogue cards and library stationery free 
and there is a free repair service. Schools may also use the central 
cataloguing and advisory service. 


South Australia 

Conditions in this state differ considerably from others in that a 
very vast area is covered. Here an Organiser of School Libraries is 
responsible to the Education Department for library services in all 
South Australian and Northern Territory schools, of which there are about 


seven hundred and forty two - all types - and in the words of the present 
organiser, Mrs. G.T. Jeffrey, "More than two thousand adventurous miles 
separate Darwin from Mt. Gambier". 


There are libraries in all types of secondary schools but very few 
teacher-librarians with traininge The School Library Organiser, trained 
at the Public Library, plans school libraries, prepares book lists, visits 
schools to give assistance and talks, issues instructions on all main 
library routines and conducts four-day schools of library instruction. 


Teachers, usually with full teaching programmes, look after the 
libraries in schools and on them depends the selection of books. In the 
main the standard is high, the proportion of fiction to non-fiction being 
about 40% to 60%. The choice of periodicals varies as is usual according 
to type of school and sex of pupil. 


The finance for school libraries, as in so many other areas, is 
based on voluntary effort by school and parents subsidised by the 
Education Department but the subsidy is without limit, £1 for £1, and 
is extended to cover the purchase of floor coverings, curtaining and 
pictures, in addition to books. All furniture is provided by the 
Department and is based on American designs, slightly modified. 


The kind of work done in the libraries varies considerably with 
individual schools, some being definitely library lessons, others free 
periods in the library. Most school libraries lend books for home 
reading. 


A great deal of work is being done to arouse interest in training 
teachers, in this state, as school librarians. The Teachers' Colleges 
have no formal courses but in recent years a few students, about 5%, 
have received some instruction in their own time. 


In 1956-1957 the Organiser asked that teachers should be allowed 
to attend the course for librarians held by the Public Library. Some 
twenty teachers were admitted to the lectures and some took the 
Preliminary Exemination. A few are now doing the Registration work. 
A three weeks’ summer course was held in January 1958 at the Public 
Library with the special intention of interesting country teachers. 
This course, with lectures given by the Public Library, was based on 
the Preliminary Syllabus. 


So, as interest is aroused, the opportunities for training are 
increased. 


New South Wales 


There is a flourishing School Library Service in New South Wales. 
The Department of Education, which issues notes on library work, also 
outlines a syllabus of suggested work in the library for all age groups, 
prepares book lists and generally gives advice and assistance to teachers, 
and organises training. All types of secondary schools have libraries 
and many have special rooms. New schools not only have special library 
rooms but also stock rooms, a librarian's office and workroom. 


The libraries are rum by teacher-librarians about ten of whom are 
full-time, but the majority do a certain amount of subject teaching. 
Every librarian must be a trained teacher. 


The Teachers' Training Colleges give a certain amount of training 
to all students. It may be, as at Balmain College, a two year course 
of one hour per week or, as at Sydney College, a short course of lectures 
on the library and its place in the school, given to students in their 
final year. 


Sydney College also has a special course for general junior secondary 
students trained to teach English and Social Studies. This course is for 
one year and is of two hours per week; this course emphasises the effective 
use of the library in teaching. Both Colleges also hold optional courses 
of two or three hours per week. Other courses for junior secondary students 
and graduates at Sydney College of four or five hours per week have not 
attracted students. The reason given is that students can see little 
opportunity for promotion as teacher-librarian, and recognition of the 
teacher-librarian as a specialist teacher is lacking. 


The School Library Service organises vacation courses for teachers. 
One, a short course running for five days full time, is held in Janury 
in Sydney. This attracts principals and heads of departments as well as 
teacher librarians. A second, longer course of two weeks, is held during 
the last week of the September vacation and first week of term and is 
located in a different country centre each year. This course consists of 
one week of lectures and one week of practical work in schools. 


The librarians stock their libraries with books of all types suitable 
to the school curriculum, reference and recreational. There is a wide 
variety of periodicals to supplement the books. 


As in other states, finance is primarily on a voluntary basis. 
The Department of Education gives a subsidy of 8/- in the £1 on all 
library books and there is no limit to the amount on which this subsidy 
is paid. A few selected schools receive also a grant of books. All 
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library furniture, repair material and stationery is provided by the 
Department. Each class in a secondary school is expected to be given 
one lesson in the library per week and the work covered should be 
according to the aims of the school library, which are:- 


a) to teach children how to use the library as a tool 

b) to provide a source of recreational reading 

c) to provide material for research, both individual and arising from 
the curriculum. 


Teacherlibrarians are expected to co-operate with subject teachers 
and provide material for any research they may institute. 


Victoria 


"In Victoria the development of libraries in primary schools has 
out-stripped that in secondary schools ... the Department has not been 
so much concerned with establishing and developing secondary school 
libraries (as with primary school libraries) although more has been 
done in this field in the last two or three years." 


(From information received from State of 
Victoria on secondary school libraries). 


Prom the above situation arises the fact that in the State of Victoria 
the existence of a library in a secondary school depends largely on the 
interest of the head teacher, the teaching staff, and the availability 
of someone to organise and rum the library. If a school does wish to set 
up a library, help can be obtained if desired from the Library Services 
Officer and his Staff in the form of advice on establishing, organising 
and using a school library. This Library Services Officer is an experienced 
school librarian with teacher and library training. His staff are trained 
librarians, some of whom are also trained teacherse They travel 
throughout the State giving help and advice where it is requested. 


In the schools themselves the majority of the librarians are non- 
teachers, many of whom have come from municipal libraries. Some others 
are trained teacher-librarians, either full-time librarians, or doing 
the library as a spare time job. Yet others are full-time teachers with 
no library training who look after the library in their spare time. 


The library is usually a special room and in new schools is built 
for the purpose. Its use depends a great deal on the attituile of head 
and staff, and the provision of stock, but it is usual for library periods 
to be included on the time-table. 


Finance is provided entirely by subsidy and this of course depends 
on the initial efforts of the school. For schools of over three hundred 
the Education Department gives a subsidy of £2 for £1 for furniture, 
building and grounds to a maximum of £500 per financial year; anda 
subsidy of £1 for £1 for equipment and library books with a maximum per 
financial year of £50 for equipment and £60 for library books. 


Equipment includes library cards in a list of radios, tape recorders, 
film-strip projectors, pictures, duplicators, maps, globes, etc. New 
secondary and junior technical schools are granted £1 for £1 subsidy of 
£100 for library books and £100 for equipment for the two full financial 
years after school opens. 


The training of librarians who are not teachers is carried out at 
the Public Library of Victoria's Library Training School in Melbourne. 


The teachers can take a course at Melbourne Teachers' College, 
either as students who have just completed the primary two year training 
course or teachers with at least two years' teaching experience. In 
1956-1957 some secondary teachers were admitted to this course. Training 
in general and school librarianship is given over a period of one year. 
Successful students are awarded the Trained Teacher-Librarian Certificate 
and obtain a qualification equivalent to Second Honours which takes a 
teacher to the top of Class 2. In 1957 there was instituted a fortnight 
vacation school held in September during which teachers do a concentrated 
course. They sit for an examination in December and if successful both 
in this and in gaining a good report on their school library work from the 
school inspector, they are awarded a Certificate of Competency. Students 
who take the Diploma of Education at the University may take a course of 
lectures on school libraries. Again it may be seen that only since 1956 
has there been real provision for training secondary school teachers in 
library techniques and work. 


Tasmania 


The policy of the Education Department of Tasmania is that there shall 
be libraries in all secondary schools, and in all new schools special rooms 
are set aside as libraries. One of the new schools, Hobart Technical High 
School, has, for example, a library, a large study room, and a well equipped 
librarian's room overlooking, by means of a glass partition, the other two 
rooms. There is also a store room. In other schools there is one room 
These libraries are well equipped with the usual furniture, cabinets, 
bulletin boards etc. 


The original aim of the Department was to train and appoint teacher- 
librarians. Owing however to shortage of teachers, it has become the 


policy to appoint to secondary school libraries trained librarians who 
are not teachers. Naturally this is not always easy and other people have 
been asked to step in and help; examples of this are an ex=teacher, a 
master's wife and a clerk; the aim being to keep the libraries open and 
used as far as possible under difficult circumstancese These librarians 
are full-time and once appointed carry on in their own way, and solve 
their own difficulties. Those with training have been drawn from the 
State Library. Some of the teacher-librarians were trained at courses 
run by the Public Libraries of New South Wales and Victoria, and some had 
short courses run by the State Library of Tasmania and the Education 
Department. These short courses are of five day duration held in Hobart. 
There is however no training scheme as such, but the Education Department 
is interested in school libraries and anxious for them to be efficient. 


Finance is of the subsidy type. Money is raised by the schools in 
a variety of ways such as by the efforts of the Parents’ and Friends’ 
Association, Old Scholars Associations, gifts and endowments. This 
money is subsidised according to the number on roll but the largest 
subsidy is only £63 per anmm. 


According to reports received the libraries are used to full capacity, 
library periods are on time-tables, work of all kinds is done in the 
libraries and many schools have very good book stocks covering reference, 
non-fiction, fiction, and a variety of periodicals. 


Conclusion 


It is clear from the information obtained from Australia that 
considerable assistance is given to school librarians by the Public 
Libraries in a number of states. This is particularly so in the case of 
the training of school librarians and it is frequently the Public Library 
examinations that are taken for purpose of qualification. 


The Library Association of Australia sets qualifying examinations for 
its own librarians and it is these examinations that school librarians are 
frequently allowed, nay encouraged, to take. The Preliminary Examination 
is the first qualifying examination. This is followed by the Registration 
Examination which is taken after the Preliminary Certificate has been 
obtained. In this the candidate is required to pass in six Registration 
subjects. One of these subjects, namely R10, can be “Library work with 
children generally, and with special reference to either Public Children's 
Libraries and Departments or School Libraries" and where a teacher~librarian 
is keen enough to seek qualification this particular subject is one of 
special interest. 


One further point in conclusion: where children in remote areas are 
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taught by correspondence courses, library books are loaned to them in 
order to help them with their studies. 


New Zealand Libraries 


There is, in New Zealand, a growing interest in, and realisation of, 
the importance of libraries in schools. Of the post primary schools, that 
is the high schools, district high schools and private schools, all have 
collections of books and periodicals of some kind. A great deal depends 
on the type of school as to the space allocated to the library. New 
post-primary schools have a specially built library room with seating 
for thirty-two to forty children, wall shelving, island stacks, tables 
and chairs, plus a separate work room. The recommended area is 25 sq ft, 
per pupil, i.e., recommended by School Library Service. 


Some older schools also have libraries specially built according to 
a similar pattern but in many the library has, of necessity, to be an 
adapted classroom with shelving, tables and chairs, and issue deske In 
the smaller district high schools, if there is a library room, it is 
usually shared with the primary pupils, otherwise use is made of shelving 
in classrooms, corridor cupboards and book trolleys. 


The financing of school libraries is carried out by the Education 
Department and varies according to the type of the school. New high 
schools have an initial grant of £500. An additional grant of £50 is 
made after three years if the school roll has reached 600. After this, 
as in the older high schools, all books and library expenses are met out 
of the general purpose grant. District high schools have to meet library 
expenses out of their overall capitation grant of £1 per anmm, of which 
at least 5/- must be spent on books. ‘These schools are helped, however, 
by receiving twice yearly allocations of books for general and recreational 
reading on a basis of at least two books per pupil, from the School Library 
Services This is an extremely valuable allocation, as its regular half- 
yearly replacement means a constant opportunity for new books to be studied. 
In addition all schools may borrow books from the School Library Service 
through the Request Service. Additional finance is often obtained by 
voluntary effort on the part of the school concerned. 


The work of organising school libraries rests on individual teachers 
and the success of each library largely depends on the enthusiasm of the 
teacher concerned and the amount of interest shown by the principale In 
small schools most of the work is done in spare time by interested teachers. 
In larger schools, the librarian may be the English or History teacher who 
copes with both the organisation and the teaching of the use of the library 
in lesson periods and spare time. In more ideal circumstances in large 
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high schools the teacher-librarian may have some school time set apart for 
library work which is completed after school hours. Generally the 
classification of school libraries is based on Dewey Decimal System which 
may be modified to fit the need of the particular school. 


The use of the school library depends a great deal on conditions 
existing in individual schools varying from the teacher-librarian working 
with the children organising subject projects and reference work, to 
individual children taking out books for study and recreational purposes. 


As for the organisation side, with the teacher taking responsibility 
for ordering and general arrangements, pupils help considerably in issuing, 
shelving, mending, stock-taking and‘also in preparing books for inclusion 
in the Library. The School Library Service gives valuable practical help 
to teachers in charge of libraries both by visiting schools and by 
correspondence. 


The Department of Education rums occasional one week refresher courses 
for teachers interested, with lectures given by members of the School 
Library Service. One was held in January 1949, another in August 1955 and 
in each of the North and South Islands a one week course was held in August 
1958. This last course in Christchurch was to cover the following topics:- 


1. Address on the role of the school library. 

2e Cataloguing and classification - the subject catalogue. 

3. Book preservation and repair. 

4. Encouraging children in the Library. 

5. Starting a new library. 

6. Pupil assistance. 

7. The library period. 

8. Visits to School Library Service - a very full syllabus, one feels, 
for a one week course. 


The National Library Service in Wellington rums a one year professional 
course which teachers may take. 


It must be noted that policy with regard to teacher-librarians and 
their work is influenced by a shortage of teachers. Although it is the 
"policy of the Education Department that a certain amount of time, varying 
with the size of the school, be allocated for library organisation to 
teachers in charge of school libraries" (New Zealand Libraries Vol. 20, 
No. 4, Je 1957, p. 84) in actual fact schools cannot afford to allecate 
more than a few periods in the library to the teacher-librarian. 


Among teachers, especially those interested in library work, there 
is recognition of the need for more training. In 1957 Miss M. Milne in 


an address to the New Zealand Libraries Association Conference at Rotorua 
said there must be either “training in librarianship given to teachers" or 

a trained librarian must have special training to "include reference services 
to staff and pupils, practice in teaching class and ways of entering into 
communication with the minds of children of all levels of ability". In the 
training coileges a few students are able to help in the library and so learn 
routines and gain some general experience, but this is not a course as suche 


The New Zealand School Library Service is financed, for the purchase 
of books, by the Department of Education and administered by the County 
Library Service. It was begun in 1942 and provides a constant supply of 
books to any of the primary, intermediate and district high schools. 
Certain special groups, including correspondence school pupils and Maori 
achools, are also supplied with books, as are some island schools, eege 
those on the Chatham Islands. 


Book lists are compiled to help in the choice of books, such as 
"Books for Young Adults", a list of current publications suitable for 
fourteen years and upwards. Lists are prepared for the Education Gazette 
and individual schools may ask for lists for their special needs. 


South African Libraries 


It was about twenty-five years ago that teachers and education 
authorities in South Africa began to take a real interest in school libraries 
as suche Research was carried out and articles written, such as that of 
Miss S.T. Speight, B.A., who wrote a thesis entitled "The Library in a High 
School" which was published in "South African Libraries" Vol. 5, Nos. 2-5, 
1955. Experiments which were being carried out in the United States of 
America and in Great Britain were discussed and suggestions made as to 
how school libraries could be established and developed. An experiment had 
been in progress for some years in Germiston and the Witwatersrand whereby 
the public library collected a supply of suitable books which were lent to 
the schools in proportion to the size of the school. These were called in, 
checked, repaired and redistributed every six months. Grants towards the 
cost of new books were made by the Transvaal Education Department. 


There were, also, of course, libraries in some schools but, as in 
other countries, they were looked upon as somewhat of an extra. Some of 
these libraries were, as in the case’of Jeppe Boys' High School in the 
Transvaal, built as memorials, or given to the school. 


Now it is customary for secondary schools to have libraries as part 
of the building, either built as an integral part of a new school or housed 
in a room set apart for the purpose. Thus the library fully equipped with 


shelving, tables, chairs and other library necessities has become an 
essential. 


The fact that all children have to become bilingual means that every 
high school library must have a selection of books in both Afrikaans and 
English, the majority naturally being in the language medium of the school 
concernede 


With much of the educational responsibility resting with individual 
Provinces, library conditions vary, so these variations should be considered. 


The Transvaal 


In this Province a flourishing education library service has developed 
over the years. Under its control schools can obtain equipment, services 
and advice. Its services include the provision of library furniture and 
equipment, book loans to those schools which have new libraries or ones with 
an inadequate book stock, guidance in rumning a library, help in choosing 
and purchasing books, and the rumning of a model school library where 
books may be examined. : 


A book with tlie title "Book Education" has been written by the 
library Service O° aniser and is highly recommended for use in schools, 
by the Director of .ducation. It contains an article on "The meaning 
and value of book e‘lucation" and a complete syllabus which it is suggested 
might be used by ali types of schools. This syllabus is detailed and is 
given under such headings as Contents; Conduct in the library; Use of the 
library; the Story of the book; Practical exercises in alphabetical 
arrangement; the Anatomy of the book; Care and handling of books; 
Classification; Catalogue; Reference books; and Periodicals. Every 
section contains practical exercises. 


In addition to these aids the Library Service publishes a “Book Guide" 
regularly. This contains articles contributed by schools about their 
libraries and articles on matters of interest to librarians, but it is 
chiefly concerned with listing books and periodicals considered suitable 
for inclusion in school libraries. From time to time a Cumulative Book 
Guide is published, the latest being 1952-1956. These guides are extremely 
useful to Transvaal school librarians as all book purchases have to be 
approved by the Education Department and by choosing books recommended in 
the "Guide" delay can be avoided. This does not mean that no other books 
may be purchased, but such book lists have to be submitted to the Department 


before purchase. 


Financially, the Department gives a grant to schools of £10 plus 1/94 
per capita on roll each year. In addition a subsidy on the £l1 for £1 basis 
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is paid for library books. Money is raised in a variety of ways to make 

up the necessary school fund from which this money is paid. Parent Teachers’ 
Associations have many money raising activities such as bring and buy sales, 
jumble sales, socials, whist drives and cake sales. Every pupil is expected 
to contribute a definite amount per term to this fund. It may be as little 
as 2/6d per term or as much as £1. But of course the school fund has to 
serve many other needs besides those of the library. 


In addition to its other activities, the School Library Service runs 
a vacation course in librarianship most years. With this training and help 
from the Library Organiser a teacher-librarian is able to deal with the 
school library; it is an extra-mural duty. Some time is usually allotted 
to work in the library on the class time-tables. In these periods pupils 
change their books, study privately or receive lessons in library usage. 
Some schools use the project system of setting a subject for an individual 
or group to study. 


In most schools some of the pupils help with the checking, shelving 
and charging while the senior ones supervise and carry out book issuing 
and recording. A keen interest and pride is shown in the library and 
this enthusiasm is often shared by the parents who work to provide funds. 


Natal 


In the province of Natal there is, at the present time, an increasing 
interest in school libraries and an effort is being made to make them a 
vital part of life in all secondary schools. With this in view, all types 
of secondary schools have libraries, mostly housed in a special room set 


apart for that purpose. This is equipped, by the Department, with shelving, 
tables and chairs. 


In most schools the organising and work is carried out by one or two 
teachers as part of their duties. However, in three schools there are actually 
full-time librarians. Teacher-librarians have an opportunity occasionally of 
attending a vacation course in school librarianship which is rum by the 
Education Department. The range of books varies with the age groups concerned 
but generally covers reference, non-fiction and fiction, together with 
periodicals suitable for their sex, age and interests. A really enthusiastic 
teacher-librarian will make the library a well organised and well integrated 
part of the school and the work done there of great value and interest. 

Others may look upon the library as an "extra", useful for odd reading 
periods or such like. 


The financial side again will vary with the enthusiasm of those most 
concerned. A per capita grant of 2/6d is paid annually by the Provincial 
Education Department but anything else must be provided by the school, and 


it is in this that enthusiasm is important. The greater the interest the 
greater the effort, resulting in more money and so a well stocked and 
equipped library. 


Cape Province 


In the reports of the Superintendent-General of Education in the years 
1944-1945 it was stated that "the principle must be accepted that a modern 
school is really no school unless it has a suitable library" and in the 
1952-1955 report "the means of providing this overlap (between subjects on 
the curriculum) is a library in which all subjects are represented". 


With this feeling for the importance of libraries in school much has 
been done to improve them and institute them. Secondary and high schools 
now have libraries which are rum by teacher-librarians working full-time. 
The libraries are stocked with books, and periodicals, which provide both 
recreational reading and information to widen the scope of the children's 
knowledge and experience. Some, though not all, of these libraries are 
housed in special rooms. 


Financially, the Cape Schools have three ways of getting assistance. 
Every year forty selected schools out of two hundred and sixty-six secondary 
and high schools are each given basic reference books to the value of £200. 
The other two hundred and twenty-six receive annually £10 per school plus 
one shilling and ninepence per pupil. 


Besides this there is the £1 for £1 basis of subsidy. An interesting 
point here is that since 1945 school areas have been classified into three 
types, a) ordinary, b) special, c) extra special, and the subsidy varies 
accordingly, a) being on the £1 for £1 basis, b) on £14 for £1, and c) £2 
for £1. From 1948 until lst January 1954, when control of native education 
passed to the Secretary of Native Affairs, all native schools were classed 
as group (c) irrespective of district as it was recognised that "natives 
were not in a position to contribute to school funds to the same extent as 
Europeans and possibly coloureds". 


There are vacation courses for training teacher=-librarians from time 
to time but no standard courses for training in provincial teacher training 
institutions. Some library training is given to teachers at State universities. 


The province realises that there is much to be done and has collected the 
information needed for a plan of reconstruction and so improvement of school 
libraries. In particular attention is being given to library accommodation 
so that each school “has a suitable library, not a mere storeroom for books". 


(to be continued) 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS 


Some older works in the Library of 
the London Institute of Education. 


(Allestree, Richard) The ladies calling. In two parts. Oxford. 1673. 
Aubert, Mme. (Prospectus of a) Boarding-school for young ladies. Paris. 
1815 


Beale, Dorothea Home life in relation to day schools. London. 1879. 


Schools. A collection of Advertisements for private boarding 
schools, 1752-1772, and "Black Monday", or The Departure for School, 
painted by WeR. Bigge 1790. 


Boudier de Villemert, Pierre-Joseph L'ami des femmes, ou Ia philosophie 
du beau sexe. Srd edn. 1766. 


Bouilly, J.N. Conseils & ma fille. 2 vols. Paris. 2nd 1812. 


Bremner, C.S. Education of girls and women in Great Britain. London. 
1897. 


Brooke, W.G. Educational endowments, and their application to the middle 
class and higher education of girls and women. Dublin. 1872. 


Brunetiére Tallien, Countess de An essay on female education ... with 
A memoir of the authoress, translated by Lord Brougham London. 


Buss, Frances M. Leaves from the notebooks of Prances M. Buss «+. edited 
by Grace Toplis. London. 1896. 


Chapone, Hester letters on the: the 
young lady. 2 vols. London. 2né edm 1775. 


Conseils d'un pere et d'une mere & leurs enfans sur 1'éducation des filles. 
Paris. 1810. 


Darrell, William The Gentleman instructed, in the conduct of a virtuous 
and happy life. In three parts. Written for the instruction of a young 
nobleman. To which is added, A word to the ladies, by way of supplement 
to the first part. London. 8th edm. 1725; llth edn 1758. 
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(Edgeworth, Maria) Letters for literary ladies. To which is added, An 
essay on the noble science of self-justification. London. 2nd edn. 1799. 


Epinay, Louise-Florence-Pétronille Tardieu d'Esclavelles, Marquise a' les 
conversations d'Emilie. 2 volse Paris. Sth edn. 1788. 


“An Experienced Teacher", pseude The complete governess: a course of 
mental instruction for ladies; with a notice of the principal female 


accomplishments. London. 1826. 

Féndélon, Prangois de Salignac de la Mothe- De l'éducation des filles: 
avec une introduction et des notes antiques, grammaticales et 

littéraires par Armand Gasté. Paris. 1884. 

Fénélon, is de Salignac de la Mothe- Traité de l'éducation des 

filles: pub avec une introduction et des notes, par Paul Rousselote 

Paris. 5rd edn. (1887) 

(Prench, Sarah) Letters to a young lady. Boston. 1855. 


Gisbourne, T. An enquiry into the duties of the female sexe London. 
2nd edm. 1797. 


Gregory, John A father's legacy to his daughters by the late Dr. Gregory 
of Edirburgh. London. New edn. 1797. 


Hatfield, Miss S. Letters on the importance of the female sex: with 
observations on their manners, and on education. London. 1805. 


Home, Henry, Lord Kames Ioose hints upon education, chiefly concerning 
the culture of the heart. Edinburgh. 2nd edn., enlarged. 1782. 


("Honoria") The female mentor: or, Select conversations. 2 vols. 
Iondone 1798. 


James, A-Re Girls’ physical training. London. 1898. 


The ladies' library. Written by a lady. 2 vols. London. Vol. 1, 1714; 
Vol. 2, 5th edn., 1759. 


"A Lady", pseud. The accidence; or First rudiments of English grammar. 
Designed for the use of young ladies. London. 1775. 


"A lady", pseud. Lessons on industrial education, for the use of female 
schoolse London. 1849. 
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Lambert, Anne~Thérése de Marguerat de Courcelles, Marquise de Avis d'une 
mere & son fils, et 4 sa fille. Parise 1734. 


Iembert, Anne-Thérése de Marguerat de Courcelles, wise de Réflexions 
nouvelles sur les femnes; et lettres sur la véritable éducation. Amsterdam. 
1732.6 


Liancourt, Jeanne de Schomberg, Duchesse de Réglement donné par la 
duchesse de Liancourt 4 la princesse de Marsillac avec une notice sur la 
duchesse de Liancourt par la marquise de Forbin d'Opptde. Paris. 1881. 


Maintenon, Frangoise a' Aubigné » Marquise de Lettres et entretiens sur 
1'éducation des filles. Recueillis et publiés pour la premiére fois par 
M. The Lavallée. 2 volse Paris. 2nd edn. 1861. 


Mitchell, John The female pilgrim; or, The travels of Hephzibah; under 
the similitude of a dream. London. 2nd edn 1914. 


More, Hannah Strictures on the modern system of female education, with 
a view of the principles and conduct prevalent among women of rank and 
fortunee 2 volse- London. Srd edn. 1799; 4th edn. 1799. 


(Pennington, 3S.) An wfortunate mother's advice to her absent daughters; 
in a letter to Miss Pennington. London. 4th edn. 1767. 


Reyre, Abbe Joseph L'école des , deunes demoiselles, ou Lettres d'une mere 
vertueuse A sa fille, avec les réponses de la fille & sa mére. 2 vols. 
Iyon. Sth edn. 1806. 


Sauvestre, Charles On the knee of the Church. Female training in Romish 
convents and schoolse London. 1869. 


Smedley, Menella Be ede Boarding-out and pauper schools, especially for 
girls. Being a reprint of the principal reports on pauper education in 
the Blue Book for 1873-4. London. 1875. 

Sulzer, J.Ge Anweisumg zu Erziehung seiner T&Schter. Ziirich. 1781. 


Taylor, Mrse and Taylor, Jane Correspondence between a mother and her 
daughter at schoole London. 2nd edn. 1817. 


Thomas, M. Essai sur le caractére, les moeurs et l'esprit des femmes 
dans les differens siécles. Parise 1772. 


Woolstonecraft, Mary A vindication of the rights of woman, with 
strictures on political and moral subjects ... with a biographical sketch 
of the author. New York. 1856. 


Young Woman's Companion and Instructor. Manchester. 1806. 
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BOK REVIEWS 


Introduction to Dewey Decimal Classification for British Schools; compiled 
by Marjorie Chanbers. Publisht for the School Library Association by 
Forest Press. 1961. 15/=. 


The Cheltenham Classification. E.S. Fegan and M. Cant. 2nd edition revised 
by ES. Fegan and V.M. Hounsfield. Cambridge, Heffer. 1958. 12/64. 


For reasons not altogether connected with its merits, the Decimal 
Classification is the most popular one in British school libraries. This 
being so, it was high time that some attempt was made to provide a version 
of it which the ordinary British teacher could apply in the ordinary British 
schoole Attempts to do this in books on school libraries have hardly given 
sufficient detail, but now the School Library Association has produced this 
version, which is an abridgment of the 8th Abridged Edition of Dewey, 
designed for the normal British situation, where the library is small and 
in the care of a teacher-librarian. The tables themselves are preceded by 
a Preface, of which more than half deals in a clear and helpful fashion with 
the topic, "How to Classify Books". (Curiously enough, the use of the 
index is not mentioned here, but is brought in separately at the end of the 
preface.) Some of the over-simplified statements about library classification 
in the earlier part of the preface would have to be wlearnt by anyone making 
a further study of the subject. My major quarrel with the preface, however, 
concerns its untroubled assumption that the scheme is suitable for jumior 
school libraries. To my mind it is quite wrong to think that Dewey (or, 
probably, any adult scheme) is suitable for arranging books for young 
children. Neither the child nor the teacher will find it helpful to have 
myths on the shelves devoted to religion, and fairy tales and stamp- 
collecting on those devoted to social studies. To make matters worse, the 
preface condones the idea of using the First Outline for a small library. 
What is the child to make of it, when he finds that the mmber 500 indicates 
a book on stamp-collecting, Parliament, police, the R.A.F., boy scouts, ships, 
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or railways - or a collection of fairy tales? One final criticism of the 
preface is that, apart from Biography, it makes no mention of the various 
adjustments (e.g. broken order) which have been found to make Dewey more 

suitable for school libraries. For such help the teacher-librarian will 

have to turn to other publications of the S.L.A. 


Concerning the tables themselves, there is no major criticism to be 
made. This version does not pretend to be adequate for schools with sixth 
forms, but other schools will find that care has been taken to include the 
topics in which they are likely to be interested and to omit those which 
do not concern them. (They will just have to put up with the fact that 
the process of abridgment gives adjacent numbers to criminals and girl 
guides.) There are, however, quite a few matters that should be put right 
in the next edition. Among the omissions, the most startling is the lack 
of any provision for local history or geography apart from London. In 
class 7, I was surprised to note the omission of the following numbers: 
747, Interior decoration; 748, Glassware and stained glass; 787, String 
instruments and their music; 788, Wind instruments (e.g. recorders) and 
their music. A few numbers are distinctly overcrowded. 808 is "literary 
composition, including authorship, speech training, debating, public 
speaking, choral speaking, anthologies". 680 ("other manufactures; 
mechanic trades") is stated in the index to be the place for model-making, 
although the tables do not tell us soe Why could not this subject, so 
important for schools, have been given its proper place at 6887 Fairy 
tales are not mentioned either in the text or the index. The use of terms 
might be made clearer in certain places. The term “broadcasting" is not 
used in the tables, and even the index fails to make quite clear the various 
uses of 3584, 621.584, and 791.4. Would a teacher classifying a book on 
Parliament be quite sure that he had found the right place when he came 
to "328, Legislation, including Parliamentary law"? 


In class 9, the division of the world into continents and cowtries 
is very conveniently set out, with the class numbers for geography, 
description and travel in the left-hand column, and those for history 
on the right. Economic geography is nowhere mentioned, but physical 
geography appears at 551. It would have been useful to have a note to 
say whether the physical geography of an individual country should go 
here or in 910-919. 


In conclusion, one may say that those who wish to use Dewey for a 
school library would be well advised to use it in this form, unless their 
needs call for more detailed specifications - as they will, in my opinion, 
in grammar schools. 


The Cheltenham Classification, now in its second edition, is of 
particular interest as a scheme specifically compiled (not adapted) for 
school use, being expanded from the scheme in use at Cheltenham Ladies' 
College for nearly fifty years. The interests of that school are perhaps 
reflected in the fact that, of the sixteen classes which cover the whole 
field of knowledge, seven are allocated to language and literature. (This 
is presumably done so that individual authors can be specified without a 
long notation.) The practical needs of the curriculum are preferred to 
Bliss's “educational and scientific consensus" in the arrangement of 
subjects, and geography teachers accustomed to hunting in many places for 
their material will be glad to find it here gathered together in Class P, 
Geology and Geography. Similarly, the classical languages, literature, 
archaeology and antiquities are brought together in Class K. English and 
other modern literatures are treated historically. Each author is placed 
with ruthless simplicity according to his date of birth, and there are 
placed all his works, in whatever literary form, followed (although there 
is no notation to preserve this sequence) by works of biography and 
criticism. Biography throughout the scheme goes under the subject with 
which the person concerned is associated, but the entry "Biography" in 
the index gives only a small selection of the places provided. 


The scheme has a fair number of places where it is difficult to see 
either logical or practical justification for the arrangement chosen. The 
history of member-states of the British Commonwealth is put immediately after 
the history of Great Britain and Ireland instead of under the relevant 
continents. Now that more and more countries are becoming member-states, 
this is going to make the history class look distinctly odd. In the same 
class, the history of the Far and Middle East comes at the beginning, but 
Asia and Turkey are provided for near the end. Aquariums come under General 
Science, not Biology, and it is rather odd to find places for Broadcasting 
and Journalism under Economics. The scientific side of Wireless, Radar and 
T.V. comes under Physics, but how does this tie up with Electronics under 
Mathematics? Note 2 on page 45 mentions places for Wireless under Physics, 
Commmications and Hobbies, but forgets that there is still another place 
under Technology. Need so many places have been provided? 


Similarly, the index lists five places for Aeronautics, but only in 
one of these places do we find a complete set of references to the other 
four. A factor which makes the tables difficult to use is that notes and 
cross-references are not put with the sections to which they refer, but 
gathered together at the end of each class, and even then not in the same 
order as the tables. The difficulty could be minimized by putting at the 
appropriate point in the tables some such reference as “See note 5 at end 
of class". The scheme is very helpful in the provision of alternatives, | 
but it is essential that attention should be called to them in such a way 
that they cannot be missed. The Introduction (pel) suggests the possibility 
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of putting Ancient History at K 50 (under Classics), but this alternative 
is not mentioned in the tables nor in the index. 


The main classes of the Cheltenham scheme are denoted by capital 
letters, but the letters I, N, 0, Q, T, U, and V are not used. The main 
divisions of each class are indicated by headings prefaced by Roman numerals, 
but the latter are not used in the notation. For instance, under Class M, 
Science, division II is Astronomy, but this is merely the heading for 
sections M7 to M15, of which the first takes general works on astronomy. 
These serial mmerals (with decimal subdivisions where needed) provide 
ample room for the topics required, and only in one class has it been 
found necessary to go as far as 100. In view of this, it is surprising to 
find some mmbers distinctly overcrowded - eeg., A4 takes all texts, 
translations, commentaries and discussions of the New Testament and its 
individual books (though separate places are provided for the lives of 
Christ and St. Paul); 610 covers books on Democracy, Fascism, Nazism, 
Communism, and Colonies. 


An unusual feature of this scheme is that one cannot get a complete 
conspectus of it from the tables, since many details are given in the index 
only. For S15, the tables simply give “Romanesque Architecture", but the 
index reveals this as the place for Abbeys, Castles and Cathedrals. 
Incidentally, neither the tables nor the index reveal any place for the 
architecture of non-cathedral churches. 


Another unusual feature is the provision of a useful classification 
for a Junior Library (Class W) and for a Fiction Library (Class Y). ‘The 
former corresponds roughly to the main classes of the scheme, and is 
apparently intended to classify a collection for the junior forms of a 
school like Cheltenham Ladies' College, where pupils are admitted from the 
age of eleven upwards. In view of this, it is rather surprising that there 
is no division corresponding to Class 0 (Sociology), which includes such 
subjects as the Armed Forces, Parliament, Local Government, Transport and 
Police. 


Schools contemplating the use of the scheme may be assured that it 
is reasonably up-to-date. Radar shares a place with Wireless, while 
Television, Nuclear physics and Space travel have places of their own. 
&pong the other merits of the scheme are that it is reasonably 
comprehensive, that its arrangement corresponds fairly well with the school 
curriculum (more particularly in grammar schools), that it is not loaded 
with unnecessary detail, and that it has a simple and straightforward 
notation. 


B. Freeman. 


The Organization of Small Libraries. A manual for educational institutions 


Py tropical countries. Joan Allen. London, Oxford University Press. 1961. 
5/6d. 


In the foreword to this manual the author states that the "book is 
written for all those who have to manage libraries in schools of all kinds, 
teacher training institutions and small libraries generally'. The book i: 
for librarians in educational institutions with special reference to those 
in Africa, but will also be of value to those responsible for school 
libraries in other countries, especially where libraries are few and far 
between. 


Joan Allen, who has experience in a school in Nigeria, gives practical 
details of the day to day organisation of the library. The processing of 
books, from their selection (for which Mrs. Allen lists some useful criteria) 
to their place on the shelves, is described simply and clearly. Many useful 
hints applicable to tropical conditions are given. For example, here is a 
formula for the preservation of books from mould: 


5 og mercuric chloride 


5 oz phenol 
2 gals. spirit (pure or methylated). 


Also the covering of labels with varnish or french polish is suggested to 
prevent them from coming off in dry climates. The book also describes 
simple rules for cataloguing and classifying the stock of a school or 
training college library; minimum figures are quoted for basic and annual 
grants, but as they are not related to per capita figures they are difficult 
to apply. 


The author discusses the purpose of school libraries and the place of 
the library in the training college, bearing in mind that many schools are 
in extremely remote areas so that teachers and children will be some distance 
from other bibliographical resources. 


The book has four appendices, giving a list of simple bibliographical 
terms; suggested periodicals; suppliers of library equipment in the 
United Kingdom; and finally a selected list of books suitable for school 
libraries. There are also some diagrams which help to make this a very 
useful and practical manual for non-professional and professional librarians 
of small libraries. 
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ABSTRACTS 


literature and the children's book. Geoffrey Treasee. In A Review of 
English Literature, Vol. II, Number 2, April 1961, pp. 59-46. 


"'So well written' (ran a recent review in a literary weekly) 'that one 
forgets it is a children's book'" is the quotation with which Geoffrey Trease 
begins his article. He writes, that for two centuries, during which period 
books have been specifically produced for children, children's authors have 
been considered as educators and entertainers, but seldom as creative artists 
in a special field of literature. A standard literary history has no mention 
of children's literature as such, names such as Lewis Carroll, E. Nesbit, Mrse 
Ewing, Henty and Ballantyne are omitted from the index. Stevenson is praised 
as en author of a children's classic - Treasure Island - but not Walter de 
la Maree 


Mr. Trease goes on to point out that in some respects more art and skill 
is required by an author of children's books than by the writer of books for 
adults. Some critics appear to think that no author would write for children 
if he can write well enough for adults: the possibility of children's books 
being a means of commmicating, interpreting and commenting on life does not 
occur to many peoplee The challenge of a youthful audience can be very 
stimulating to many authors as well as a great responsibility; a children's 
writer may well have a lasting effect upon a reader at an impressionable age. 
Although exceptional children can be thrown straight among adult literature, 
in view of the wide range of books for children published during the last 
fifteen years, (among which there are “each season a few fine books, a number 
of good and useful ones" out of the two thousand or so published annually), 
most people would agree that children should not be pushed on too soon. 


Mr. Trease points out that children's vocabularies are never as limited 
as many people think, therefore if an author wishes to use a more unusual 
word he should do so, but simplicity is not a bar to good writing. The 
clearer the prose, without unnecessary metaphors, the more the child will 
appreciate the story and the more he will read and re-read it or listen to 
someone reading it aloud (this is a good test to which a children's book 
should be submitted). 


In conclusion a children's writer can write of many aspects of life, have 
a fairly wide range of language, plot, description and scene and, if he uses 
these skills with literary talent, his works should be considered as literature. 
Mr. Trease writes that book reviewers should ask “Is it good literature?" 
as well as “Will children like it?” "Will it teach them something useful?" 


O.R.S. 


Books referred to in the article by Geoffrey Trease 


Kyre, F. 20th century children's books. Longmans. 1952. 


Hazard, Paul Books, children and men, trans. by Marguerite Mitchell. 
Boston, Horn Book Ince 19435. 


Jenkinson, A.Je What do boys and girls read? 2nd edn. Methuen. 1946. 


Legouis, E. and Cazamian, L. A history of English literature. Reprinted 
with additions. Dent. 1940. 


Lines, Kathleen M., editor. Four to fourteen. O0.U.P. 1950. 
Mauriac, Frangois God and mammon. Sheed & Ward. 1956. 
Read, Sir Herbert E. Annals of innocence and experience. Faber. 1940. 


White, Dorothy Neal About books for children. Christchurch, New Zealand 
Council for Education. 1946. 
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Training Colleges and Institutes of Education Sub-Section of 
the University & Research Section of the Library Association 


The Constitution of the Sub-Section has now been approved and the 
first Annual General Meeting will be held on Friday, 5 January 1962, at 
the Library Association Headquarters, Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, 
W.C.1e at 2-50 pom. The business meeting will be followed by a talk on 
Education and Libraries. We hope that many Training College and other 
librarians interested in education will be able to attend. Notices of 
motions for consideration at the Anmal General Meeting should reach 
Mrs. O« Stokes, Hone Secretary, T.C.I.E. Sub-Section, University of London 
Institute of Education, Malet Street, London, W.C.1. by 5 December 1961. 


The Library Asscciation and the Association of Teachers in Departments 


and Colleges of Education have published and circulated their joint 
memorandum on Training College Libraries: recommendations on their develop- 


ment to meet the demands of the Three-Year Training Coursee It is hoped 
memo will be of value to those librarians whose libraries 
are being expanded and to those building up new college libraries. 
- 35 


The talks given by Dr. Cyril Bibby, Principal, Kingston-upon-Hull 
Training College, and Mr. A.E. Sanderson, Librarian, Dudley Training 
College, on ‘Training College Libraries; devel nts and prospects’ 
at the Library Association's Anmual Conference at Hastings last September, 
have been published in the Proceedings of the Conference, available from 
the Library Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, W.C.1., 
price 5/-, post 6d. 
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SPECIAL REPORTS ON EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


Volume XVII 


THORNTON, J.S. 


Schools public and private in the North 
of Europe. 
In Board of Education. Special Reports 


on Educational Subjects, Vol. XVII, 1907, 
PPe 1-156. 


Volume XVIII 


HARTOG, P.J. translator 
Curricula of French higher primary schools. 
In Board of Education. Special Reports 


on Educational Subjects, Vol. XVIII, 1907, 
PPe 5-81. 


SAVILLE, A.M. 
Life in a Prench higher primary school. 
In Board of Education. Special Reports 


on Educational Subjects, Vole XVIII, 1907, 
PPpe 85-124. 


MATHESON, H.E. 


Summary of the official regulations : 
affecting the training and position of 
teachers in state primary schools in France. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports 


on Educational Subjects, Vol. XVIII, 1907, 
125-158. 


DUMVILLE, W.B. 
The French training college system. 
In Board of Education. Special Reports 


on Educational Subjects, Vol. XVIII, 1907, 
ppe 159-222. 
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